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SERMON. 


Ezexren, xxx. 31. And they come unto thee as the people cometh, 
and they st before thee as my people, and they hear thy Re rds, but they 


w ase not do the m: for with their mouth they show much love, but thet 


reart goeth after their covetousness. 


It is not material to enquire, when Ezekiel lived, or when the words 
of the text were divinely communicated to him. He was a true proph- 
et, and it was his principal business to speak the words of God to the 
pe ae It was not uncommon for the people of Israel, in times of 
degeneracy, to manifest much displeasure and enmity against the 
messengers of the Lord, who declared to them his truth, inculcated 
his commands, and reproved them faithfully for their errors and their 
sins. But, at the time to which the passage before us relates, it seems, 
the people made no open opposition to Ezekiel. They attended reg- 

irly on his ministrations, and heard him with apparent seriousness 
and satisfaction. “They come before thee as the people (the obedi- 
ent people of God) cometh, and they sit before thee as my people, and 
they hear thy words.”—They indeed seemed to be much delighted 
with some of his discourses, and to be greatly charmed with the in- 
genuity and eloquence of his public addresses. “Lo, thou art unto 
them as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can 
play well on an instrument.” v. 32.—But however well pleased they 
might be with his style and elocution, they were far from being grati- 
fied with the matter of his discourses. Though they came regularly 
to hear him; yet they were inwardly chafed and irritated with his 
plain and pungent exhibition of truth and duty. While they gave 
him tokens of respect and friendship, to his face, they were saying 
hard things against him and his preaching, behind his back. And 
though they seemed to hear his words with a patient and obedient 
ear; yet they would not do them. The prophet was perhaps flatter- 
ed with this show of sincerity, docility and cordiality among his hear- 
ers. But he, who sent him, and ‘ whose eyes are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good,’ was pleased to undeceive him. “Thou 
son of nan; the children of thy people still are talking against thee 
by the walls and in the doors of the houses, and speak one to another, 
saying, Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word that cometh 


forth from the Lord, And they came before thee as the people com- 
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eth, and they sit before thee as my people, and they hear thy words, 
but they will not do them: for with their mouth they show much love 
but their heart goeth after their covetousness.” 

Here was the root of the evil; the covetowsness of their hearts. 
This was ‘the Achan in the camp.’ This was the flint that turned 
the edge of the prophet’s preaching. This was what led the people 
to talk against him, by the walls and in the doors of the houses, and 
to refuse to do as he said, notwithstanding their constant attendance 
upon his ministry, and their delight in the beauty and sublimity of his 
discourses. And what was there peculiar or strange in this effect of 
covetous desires and covetous practices, upon the stupid and disobe- 
dient people of Israel? Do not similar causes, in similar circumstan 
ces, ever produce similar effects? Covetous desires and covetous 
practices ever did and ever will prevent a cordial reception of Divine 
truth, and acheerful performance of commanded duty. Human na- 
ture is the same, in all ages. Mankind all possess the same mental 
faculties andthe same natural affections; and the hearts of the un- 
sanctified ‘answer to each other, as face answereth to face in water.’ 

The truth of God is unchangeable as his own nature. His law has 
never been altered, and never will be; for it is perfectly holy, and 


just, and good. All the commands of God, whether moral or posi- 


tive, are comprehended in the great law of love. Without that love, 
which is the fulfilling of the law, it is impossible to obey one of the 
Divine commands. In all his commands, God requires the heart. He 
accepts nothing as duty, which is not done with a disinterested and 
supreme regard to his glory. 

But covetousness is the very reverse of that love, which the Di 
vine law requires. Itis a branch at least, if not the stack and body 
of that selfishness, which is the transgression of the law. The cove 
tous man values his own interest, because it is his own, and above all 
things else. His private happiness is the supreme and ultimate ob- 
ject of his desire and pursuit. “Covetousness is idolatry.” It is put 
ting self in the place of God, and worshipping the creature, instead of 
the Creator. The covetous man regards nothing as valuable, only 
as itcan be made subservient to his own pleasure and profit. He has 
no concern for the interest and happiness of others, on their own ac- 
count, but only as they are considered conducive tohis own. He 
loves those only, who appear to love him, and to seek his interest. 
Those who seem to stand in the way of his schemes to obtain honour, 
wealth and pleasure, he hates. He would not relinquish his private 
interest to save the world. He will do nothing for his fellow-crea- 
tures, nor for God, without a prospect of gain. He never fears God 
orregards man, for naught. He must be paid for every thing. 

Tt e wvreat 6 quiry if the covetous generally is, Wh » will show us 


some temporal good ?—“ What shall we eat; what shall we drink; 
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and wherewithal shall we be clothed ?’—‘ How shall we gratify the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life ?’—How 
shall we get and keep that which administers to our present ease, 
comfort and sensua! indulgence ? But, if they extend their views, as 
they sometimes do, to a future world ; the great enquiry is, how they 
shall appease God and conciliate his favor, with the least possible la- 
bor and expense. They meanto have just religion enough to es- 
cape future punishment. They mean to preserve both the friendship 
of the world, and the favor of God. They mean to serve God and 
Mammon, at the sametime. They care not how much they dishonor 
God, nor how little they do for the good of men, if they can maintain 
a hope of their future safety. They are lovers of their own selves, 
and all seek their own things. 

Such being the nature of covetousness, it is easy to see, that it ev- 
er must prevent a cordial reception of Divine truth, and a cheerful 
obedience to the Divine commands. Covetousness often prevents a 
knowledge of truth and duty. In many instances, it renders men too 
penurious to be.at the expense necessary to acquire knowle dge—to 
furnish the means of reading and study, and to support the appointed 
and public ministrations of the word of God. It is often the case, 
that the covetous are so much surfeited with the cares of this world, 
so intent upon buying, selling and getting gain, that they cannot af- 
ford time to search the scriptures, to read books calculated to ex- 
plain them, and but seldom even to spend two or three hours of holy 
time in the place of public worship and instruction. Hence they 
live almost as ignorant of the truths and duties of the gospel, as it 
they inhabited the interior of Africa, or the islands of the South Sea. 
But sometimes they come to the appointed teachers of religion, and 
sit before them as the people of God, and hear their words from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath. And even when this istheir practice, their cove- 
tousness prevents a cordial reception of the truth. Where their 
treasure is, there are their hearts, and thither their thoughts and im- 
aginations wander, even in the house of God. In the midst of the 
most solemn offices of devotion, and under the most instructive and 
impressive declarations of sacred truth, their heart is going after their 
covetousness. Their ears are dull of hearing. Ever learning, they 
never come to the knowledge of the truth. But if they attend, as 
they sometimes may, so as to obtain some degree of knowledge an‘ 
understanding of Divine truth; they are far from giving it a cordial 
reception. ‘Their hearts rise against it. The truth is after godli- 
ness. The essential truths of the gospel, are all of such a nature, 
that they cannot be cordially received, without benevolent feelings. 
That God is a holy sovereign, working all things after the counsel of 
his own will; That the Divine law, which requires constant, disinter- 
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mind, or heart of man, is enmity against God, and fuii of evil ; That 
Christ, who isGod as wel] as man, by the sacrifice of himself, con- 
demned sin, and manifested the wrath of God against sinners; That 
he is theonly Saviour, and saves only penitent believers; That 
men are able to believe, but never will, till born of the Spirit; That 
all whom the Father gave him, shall come tohim, and will be kept 
by Divine power unto salvation; and that all others will die in their 
sins and suffer endless punishment:—These are some of the essential 
truths of the gospel, against which a covetous heart always rises in 
opposition. The love of the truth, is a branch of that disinterested 
love, which the Divine law requires, 

Those, whose hearts go after their covetousness, never truly and 
cheerfully obey the commands of God. If they yield outward obedi- 
ence to any positive precept; it is ‘of constraint, and not willingly.’ 
All the commands of God, rightly understood, are grievous to the 
covetous. The commands of God require a supreme regard to his 
authority, unconditional submission to his sovereign will, a single eye 
to his glory, humility, self-denial, a willingness to part with all one 
has, to promote the public good, and advance the glory of God our 
Saviour. In a word, all the Divine commands are summed up and 
comprehended in the two great commandments of the law, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, mind, and strength, and 
thy neighbor as thyself. “Onthese two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” The Divine commands are all essentially 
alike. They are all holy. He who loves one of them, loves them 
all: and he who hates one of them, hates themall. They are all re- 
pugnant to the feelings of every selfish heart, but most grateful to 
the feelings of every truly benevolent heart. 

REFLECTIONS. 

i. When the general prevalence of covetousness is considered, it 
is not unaccountable, that so many should misunderstsnd, disrelish 
and reject the truths of the gospel, and live in habitual disobedience 
to the plainest commands of God. While ‘every one is seeking his 
gain from his quarter,’ it is morally impossible that they should relish 
the humbling truths and self-denying duties of Christianity. Before 
men can cordially receive the words, or cheerfully do the will of 
Christ, they must have a portion of his spirit, ‘who though he was rich 
yet for our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty, might be 
rich,’ 

2. A regular attendance on the preaching of the Gospel, is no cer- 
tain evidence of real piety. Habitual neglect of the word and wor- 
ship of God, is pretty sure evidence of a want of. piety. Those whe 
love God, loye his word, and delight to frequent the ‘place where hie 
honor dwells.’ But persons may come to the house of God, like his 
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people, and hear his word with apparent attention and delight, while 
their hearts are going after their covetousness. Many, it is to be 
feared, deceive themselves by inferring the safety of their state from 
the punctuality of their observance of the externals of religion. “In 
Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircum- 
cision: but faith which worketh by love. Not the hearers of the law 
are just before God ; but the doers of the law shall be justified.” « 

3. Considering the native depravity of mankind, we have more cause 
to wonder that so many, than that so few, come to hear the searching 
truths of God’s word. Though many refused to hear the prophets, 
and many went away from Christ and his apostles, and many evil do- 
ers, at this day, who hate the light, will not come to it, lest their deeds 
should be reproved ; yet very many, in all ages, who were without 
the love of the truth, have been induced to sit silently under the most 
plain, discriminating and pungent preaching. Indeed, it is believed to 
be true, as a general observation, that there is the fullest attendance, 
where there is the fullest declaration of all the counsel of God. But 
how shall we account for this? It is only to be accounted for, on ‘he 
principle suggested by the chief apostle, that ‘ the truth commends it- 
self to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.’ The selfishness of 
the heart may prevent obedience ; but it cannot always prevent con- 
viction. And when the evidence of truth is seen by the undertand- 
ing, and its power felt in the conscience; the most stout-hearted find 
it hard ‘ to kick against the pricks.’ 

4. That great numbers are disaffected with any doctrine preached, 
is no evidence that it is not both true and profitable. It might be so, 
if all men had faith, and possessed that charity which rejoieeth not in 
iniquity, but in the truth. But if the majority ever have been, and 
still are lovers of pleasures, rather than lovers of God, and seek their 
own things, instead of the things of Jesus Christ ; the popularity of a 
doctrine is rather an evidence of its falsehood, than of its truth. It 
is true, that the doctrine of Christ may be exhibited in a manner ex- 
ceptionable and disgusting to the pure in heart; but itis equally true, 
that no suavity of manner or acceptableness of words can render it 
palatable to carnal hearts and worldly minds. Numbersaweigh noth. 
ing against the truth and importance of a doctrine preached, if the 
disaffected generally make it manifest by word and deed, that their 
hearts are going after their covetousness. 

5. What an odious disposition is covetousness! It steels the hear? 
against the truth of God. Under its influence, men refuse to obey the 
known will of their Maker. It leads those, who are most highly fa- 
vored with the means of instruction, to act a hypocritical part towards « 
the servants of God, who show unto them the way of life, making pro- 


fessions of esteem and respect, while they are ‘talking against them by 
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the walls, and in the doors of their houses.’ There was need of the 
caution given by Him, who knew what was in man, “ Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness.” 

6. An upright and good minister of the Gospel, may be openly ca- 
lumniated, abused and driven away by his hearers. The more abun- 
dantly such a minister loves the souls of his people, the more clearly 
ahd plainly will he teach them the whole truth, and the more earnestly 
and affectionately will he inculcate upon them their whole duty.— 
And in this case, if their hearts are going after their coyvetousness, 
the more likely they will be to lose their love for him, and even te 
become his enemies, because he tells them the truth. It is, then, 
only necessary for some circumstance or occasion to occur, which 
shall embolden them to say openly, what they have said secretly be- 
hind the walls and doors of their houses, to form a confederacy to 
vilify his character and put him out of the synagogue. Thus most of 
the ancient prophets were treated by the people to whom they spake 
the words of God. Thus was he treated by his hearers, who spake 
as never man spake. Thus the apostles were cast out as “the filth 
of the world, and the offscouring of all things.” 

7. Tkose who withdraw from the appointed means of salvation, be- 
cause truthis preached and duty urged, are in an unhappy and dan- 
gerous condition. They are probably covetous—but certainly void 
of that love tothe truth and spirit of obedience, without which they 
cannot be saved. 

Finally, How happy are those, who receive with meekness the en- 
grafted word, which is able to save their souls, and feel disposed to 
have respect unto all the commandments of God. The love of God 
has been shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost. They are 
sanctified through the truth. As they growin knowledge, they grow 
in grace, and have increasing evidence that they are the disciples of 
him, who is the way, the truth and the life, and who hath said, 
“ Where I am, there shall also my servant be.” Let them go on 
their way rejoicing, and abound more and more in good works, and 
become more aad more “rich towards God.” 


Let those, whose love of the world and of the things that are in 
the world, turn away their ears from hearing the truth, and render 
them averse to the commands of God, be exhorted to ‘forsake all 
that they have,’ deny themselves, and take up the cross and follow 
Christ. On no otherterms is there any ground to expect durable 
riches and righteousness, a treasure inheaven, In no other way is it 
possible to avoid a loss which the whole world would not repair. 
Amen. 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BY BUNYANUS. 
[Continued from p. 138, U. C. Repository, Vol. 5.) 
CHAPTER XXII. 

In the morning, Thoughtful and Ardent went on their way, leaving 
the rest of their company to stay longer at the house of Mr. Liberal. 
Then said 

Thoughtful. I seldom have any dreams which I think worth men- 
tioning again, but one I had last night is of so singular a character, 
that I am disposed to relate it. 

Ardent. Pray tell it. For though I do not think any confidence is 
to be placed in mere dreams, I am disposed to think they are some 
times intended to prepare our minds for better meeting the events 
which are before us. 

Thoughtful. | dreamed that we had already arrived at the town ot 
Vanity, which you know we are to pass through, and which is only a 
day’s journey before us. I thought that Beelzebub, the Lord of the 
place, had just summoned @ grand council of all his chief officers, who 
were assembled from every part of the town, to deliberate upon the 
state of their affairs, and consult what was to be done, to continu: 
their power and influence, and oppose the cause of the Prince Im 
manuel. I thought I entered with them, unobserved by any, into the 
grand court of Pandemonium, and sat down where I could see and 
hear all that passed. When the doors were shut, and the Prince Bee}. 
zebub himselfhad taken the chair, the business was opened as follows: 

Beelzebub. I have called you together, that I may avail myself of 
your united wisdom, in a most important crisis of our affairs. You 
know how, for more than eighteen hundred years, we have carried on, 
with various success, the contest in which we are engaged, with the 
Prince Immanuel and his followers. Previous to that time, the world 
was all our own; except a single race, inone small territory, and ev 
en among them we had far more subjects than he. But when we ac 
complished his death, in the vain expectation of thereby striking « 
blow that should be fatal to his interest in the world, we laid a foun- 
dation for a series of disasters, which followed in rapid succession, 
till we had lost many a province of our ancientempire. We tried the 
effect of persecution, by stirring up both Jews and Gentiles to crush 
the rising kingdom of the crucified Nazarene. But we found, to our 
deep mortification, that, the more we did in this way, the more his 
followers increased; so that it soon became a maxim among them, 
that “the blood of the martyrs, is the seed of the Church.” We then 
changed our policy, and employed our efforts no longer to destroy, 


ofthe earth, to give it their patronage, and load it with wealth and 
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honors. In this way we succeeded better; and for a long time we 
had the chief direction of affairs in that kingdom which was nominal- 
ly his. But we over acted a little, in pushing on our instruments and 
agents to the sale of indulgences to commit sin; which roused the 
spirit of that bold reformer, Martin Luther. It was in vain that we 
tried again the efficacy of faggots and tortures. And we had the 
mortification to see, not only the progress of revolt from our dominion 
in many parts of the European quarter of our city, but the emigration 
of many hardy spirits to the American quarter, where we had till that 
time held our sway undisturbed. Learning wisdom from our past 
oversight, we again tried the effect of courting those who had revolt- 
ed, and of disposing our friends and subjects to seek alliances with 
them, and bestow favors upon them. By this policy we had regained 
much that we had lost; till we imagined that the way was prepared 
for our friends, in certain parts of the European quarter, to cast off 
the allegiance they had nominally paid to the Prince Immanuel, and 
avow theig opposition to his cause. We have seen how this step has 
roused the followers of the Prince our enemy, and to what efforts it 
has led to make further inroads upon our dominions. We have, in- 
deed, endeavored to retrace our steps, and have induced our friends 
again to assume their former disguise, and to proclaim Immanuel ag 
their Prince, while they still pay to us a real and willing subjection 
But those institutions to which the present age has given birth, for 
dispersing every where the copies of the King’s book, for making the 
young and others acquainted with its contents, and for preparing and 
sending forth ambassadors of the King, into every part of our domin- 
ions, will be likely to give us much trouble, unless we can devise 
some way to corrupt them, to divert them from their object, or to gain 
them over, and bring them under our controul and direction; whick 
1 am not without hopes of seeing accomplished. Besides, you know 
there are many ancient prophecies of an age to come, in which our 
influence and power shall be entirely destroyed, and the whole of our 
dominions come under the yoke of our great enemy. And you know 
also, that that period is expected soon to arrive; and that, in order te 
its introduction, many great changes are looked for, throughout our 
dominions, and mighty revolutions are expected to take place. I have 
ealled you together, at this time, to deliberate upon these subjects, 
and to give counsel, according to the wisdom and experience of each 
one, by what means we can best preserve and increase our influence, 
and avert the calamities which we fear. Let every one speak his 
inind freely, both great and small ; for no time is to be lost. 

Spirit of Persecution. Iam ready to speak my mind. I think we 
foust stir up all our friends to open and violent opposition. I am not 
ao well acquainted with the practice of secret arts, and deep laid 
plots. [am not discouraged by the partial failure of our former at- 
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tempts in this way. We must learn wisdom from defeat, and guard 
better against the causes of it. Nor am I disposed to admit that we 
have failed in those attempts to so great an extent as some think. 
We have at least, by such means, put out of the way great numbers 
of our active and enterprising opposers. We have cut short their 
days, and terminated their exertions to destroy our influence. Who 
knows what they might have accomplished, if they had been suffered 
to live? And by their fate, we have terrified many from pursuing the 
same course: I take great encouragement from the well known 
temper of mankind. The Prince Immanuel himself told his followers, 
* ve shall be hated of all men, for my name’s sake.” Let us take ad- 
vantage of this, and stir them up to open persecution. And I am the 
more induced to give this advice, and to hope this plan will be suc- 
cessful, from an ancient prophecy in the King’s book, that, when the 
witnesses shall have ended the period of their prophesying in sack- 
cloth, they shall be slain, and a day of rejoicing be kept by our friends 
over their dead bodies. Let us awake to action, and we shall gain, at 
least, one more triumph. 

Spirit of Covetousness. [I am not altogether opposed to the advice 
which has now been given. But, let us not run too fast. There is 
an opinion prevailing that men ought not to be put to death for their 
religious belief. It will take time to counteract this opinion, and in- 
troduce a contrary one. And perhaps it will not be necessary to make 
men believe that it is proper to put one another to death for their re- 
ligious opinions. If we can raise the spirit of opposition sufficiently 
high, and make men believe that the followers of Immanuel are dan- 
gerous members of the civil community, and that their plans and en- 
terprises are injurious to the State, we may then procure oppressive 
laws to be made, and lay them under restrictions which they must 
either break through, or violate their duty to their Prince. In that 
case we shall get an advantage against them, let them take which 
course they may. If, through fear, they violate their duty to their 
Prince, they will become an easy prey for us; and if they break 
through the restrictions ofthe government uncer which they live, it 
will then be easy to direct against them all the strength of the civil 
power, not under the name of persecution for their religion, but under 
the name of preserving good order in the State, and securing good 
government against disloyal and turbulent subjects. We have done 
this formerly, with much success ; and I think I see the way in which 
the same thing may be done again. .To carry on their enterprises, 
the followers of Immanuel must raise funds. Copies of the King’s 
book cannot be multiplied for gratuitous distribution, and men be ed- 
ucated and sent forth as ambassadors of the King, without large con- 
tributions. Let these be frequently called for, and it will be easy for 
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es, that it is unreasonable to tax them for the religious instruction of 
others, and that it is a useless waste of property which had better be 
saved. It will not hinder the success of my efforts to raise these ob- 
jections, for the advocates of those enterprises to reply, that none are 
obliged to give but those who do it voluntarily. We well know, that 
those who wish to be respected among men, are not willing to be 
thought behind others in promoting objects of public utility. To in- 
dulge their disposition to withhold, and yet keep themselves in coun- 
tenance, they must create the belief that these things are not objects 
of public utility. And this, I think will not be difficult, especially if 
any of these enterprises are carried on at a distance, as must be the 
case with many ofthem. It will be easy to represent that those dis- 
tant enterprises are draining the country of its wealth; and that 
those who promote them are likely to make themselves a publi 
charge, or atleast to render themselves so poor, that they cannot bear 
a proper proportion of the public burdens, which will therefore fall 
more heavily uponthe rest. Let them talk, if they will, about the 
more expensive vices which are indulged. Men will not regard 
them, as long as they arein ined to such indulgence. In this way, 
[think much may be done to rouse the spirit of opposition against the 
followers of Immanuel, and render them odious in the public eye, and 
objects of suspicion and distrust to civil rulers. And the time may 
not be distant, when the public mind will bear to have some severe 
enactments made against them, and such restrictions imposed, as I 
have before mentioned. 

Spirit of Vain Glory. I have no objection to the counsel which has 
been given. But, it will take time to carry it into effect; and some- 
thing ought to be done at once. I would propose that strong efforts 
be made to gain some influence over these institutions immedi itely. 
Perhaps some of them may be brought entirely under our control, and 
be made to forward our plans. And where thiscannot be fully accome 
plished, I think much may be done to prevent their answering the ends 
for which they were instituted. Letus try to persuade those who 
have the direction of these institutions that their success will depend 
very much on rendering them popular, and attracting to them the at- 
tention of the wealthy and the great. Let us inspire them with the 
love of pomp and show. Let us induce them to court the countenance 
and patronage of the honorable of the earth; and to grace their list 
of officers with a multitude of great names. Perhaps we may get 
many of our friends included in the number. Let us induce them te 
make great institutions, to hold great meetings, to have great cele- 
brations, to make great speeches, and to get great praises bestowed 
upon them. Perhaps we may make them believe, that the greatest 
noise and show, will give them the greatest influence, and the great- 


est power to. do good. And when they once embrace this opinion, 
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we can hope to turn it to the advancement of our purposes, in many 
ways. We must induce them to give, to be seen of men; and then 
to employ what is given in such a way as to please men. If we can 
once infuse this spirit through these institutions, and get those who 
have the management of them thoroughly imbued with it, they will do 
much less injury to our cause. When the opinion is once embraced, 
that it is all important to have an institution great and popular, in or- 
der to do good, it will be easy for us to suggest, on every occasion, 
that all its concerns must be so managed as not to give offence to 
those of our friends whose patronage is desired. And in proportion 
to the nu nber and influence of our friends who are connected with 
these institutions we may expect will be the degree of influence we 
can acquire over them, till they shall be gradually modified to our 
wishes, and become useful auxiliaries in promoting our cause. 

Spirit of Error. 1am particularly pleased with the suggestions of 
the last speaker. Let us by all means avail ourselves of them. It is 
yet too soon to put down these institutions by direct opposition; but 
it is not too soon to endeavor tocorrupt them. And itis easy to show 
how almost every one of them, if it can be gained over to our interest, 
may be made to advance our cause, and be better for us, than if it 
were destroyed. There is, indeed, one, that for distributing the 
King’s book, which is more difficult for us to control than the rest. 
But let us once get all the rest under our control, and we can easily 
destroy the influence of that. For if copies of the King’s book are 
multiplied, to ever so great an extent, that will do us no harm, if it is 
not read. Or if it should be read, as it is now by many, with minds 
prepared to interpret it accerding to our wishes, it will rather help 
than hinder the advancement of our cause. For those who can be 
made to believe that they find there the sentiments which we wish 
them to embrace, will be more hkely to put confidence in them, than 
if they knew they had no such support. And the way to make them 
believe so, is first to get the other institutions under our control. Let 
us therefore, according to the suggestions of the last speaker, do our 
utmost to fill the minds of those, who have the direetion of these in- 
stitutions, with the desire of distinction. Let us persuade them, that 
it is of vast importance to make their imstitutions great, and showy, 
and popular. Let us induce them to court such of our friends as are 
men of wealth and influence, and give them a prominent place, and a 
considerable share in the management of their institutions. As soon 
as great men and rich men become necessary to them, it will be equal. 
ly necessary for them to accommodate the spirit and principles of 
their institutions, in a greater or less degree, to the spirit and princi- 
ples of our friends. Take, for instance, the institution for preparing 
young mento be ambassadors of the King. We must make it be- 
lieved, that, in order to be a great institution, it must be so catholic 
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in its principles, that nothing shall be considered fundamental in it 

but some of the mere out-works of Christianity, some ef those things 
which our friends may admit without any sacrifice of thei allegiance 
tous. Let it then extend its patronage alike to all those professed 
friends to Immanuel, who acknowledge these out-works, though they 
have nothing in their system which is inconsistent with a cordial at 
tachment to our cause. Let them proceed upon this liberal plan. 
and let us use every effort, consistent with prudence, to multiply the 
number of our friends who shall be patronized by them, and prepared 
to be efficient instruments in promoting our cause. And as they pro- 

ceed in their work, we must try to increase our influence over the in- 
stitution more and more, that we may ultimately bring it entirely with- 
in our control, and thus make it a powerful engine in our hands to 
pull down the kingdom it was originally intended to build up. Let 
us encourage the founding of seminaries on liberal principles, and the 
accumulation of funds for these purposes. [I trust we shall find ways 
and means of getting them under our control, sooner or later, as we 
have already done some of the old foundations for similar purposes 

In like manner, we must try to manage the institution for sending 
forth ambassadors of the King into destitute parts. If, at first, they 
send out some who do us an injury, perhaps we may, now and then, 
procure the appointment of one who is at least friendly to our cause, 
and who will pull down what it has required many others to build up. 
With respect to the institution for the circulation of small publica- 
tions on religious subjects, we must try what we can do, in the same 
way. We must make it believed, that, in order to make it a great 
institution, and secure an extended patronage, all those points of 
truth must be excluded, which are adapted to do our cause the most 
essential injury. And perhaps we can get into circulation, in a si- 
lent, noiseless way, many points of error, which will have a powertu! 
tendency to counteract those truths which remain. We must try to 
render those publications the most popular, which have the least of 
truth in them ; and perhaps we can get many circulated which we en- 
tirely approve, and render them the most highly esteemed too. And 
I would advise, as a matter of great importance, that we endeavor te 
multiply such narratives of religious experience, as have an imposing 
appearance, and many interesting incidents in them, but are really 
destitute of any thing but what may be experienced by those whe 
still remain our loyal subjects. This will have an excellent effect in 
leading others to trust ina similar experience, and consider them- 
selves safe, while they are still in our hands. With respect to the 
institution for the instruction of children, the same general plan 
should be pursued. Let its principles embrace the most unbounded 
catholicism. Let all, who profess a nominal subjection to the Prince 
Immanuel, be brought together. This will inclnde a great number 
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of our friends. Let all such have their full share in the management 
of the institution. Let the books to be made use of, exclude every 
thing in which all such cannot agree. Let every thing of a different 
description be frowned upon, and putdown. And let us persuade the 
King’s friends to tolerate some erroneous sentiments for the sake of 
peace. When it is thought necessary to study the King’s book it- 
self, let the instruction be rendered as superficial as possible ; and let 
the learners be flattered into the belief, that they know it all, when 
they have merely skimmed over the surface. And when it can be 
done, let explanations be given that will turn it all into an accordance 
with our views. These are the outlines of my plan. And by pursu- 
ing it, | am persuaded we shall not fail of gaining much every way. 
For if any of the friends of the Prince our enemy, should perceive the 
tendency of these measures, and make opposition to their adoption, 
we canraise a clamour against them, as bigoted, illiberal, uncharita- 


ble, and on the whole unfriendly to the great and benevolent work, 
If they cannot be overpowered and silenced inthis way, we can 
drive them from any participation in the management of these institu- 
tions ; and then we canthe more easily control them at our pleasure. 
f, to avoid this, they become silent, and go on with our friends, we 
can make use of their names and their influence, and their contribu- 
tions, to give currency to those measures which we approve. By 
such means as these, I advise, that we endeavor to corrupt and per- 
vert these institutions, and bring them under our control, and make 
them efficient instruments of promoting our cause. Something can 
be done in this way, I am persuaded, more easily than in the way of 
direct opposition; and more I think can be thus accomplished, than 
by any project which we could contrive for their immediate destruc- 
tion. 

Beelzebub. Your suggestions are all of them worthy of considera- 
tion, and probably something can be done in all the ways which have 
been pointed out. The state of our affairs is such, that there is enough 
for you all todo. And asthe time for executing our schemes is not 
long, we must be allengaged. Great triumphs may yet be gained, if 
we only act in a manner worthy of ourselves, and of the cause in which 
we are embarked. 


Ardent. How subtle are the enemies which pilgrims have to en- 
counter; and how watchful does it behoove them to be against their 


various arts! But do you think they will succeed in their schemes ? 


Thoughtful. Iam only relating my dream; and have not yet ar 


rived at its conclusion. 
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REVIEW. 


Articyr V. A Warnine against Hopkinsianism, and other allied 
errors, addressed by the Associate Reformed Synod of the West, to the 
Churches under their care. To which is prefixed a short Narrative 
of the state and progress of such errors.—Humillon, Ohio, James B. 
Camron, 1825. pp. 37 and 6. 8vo. 


t 


An unknown, distant friend, lately favoured us with this curiosity, 
through the medium of the Post Office. We never paid se heavy a 
postage with more gratitude to the donor, as we had not before heard 
of the pamphlet, which contains things of no little “ pith and moment,” 
and which gives us some information respecting the doctrinal views 
of the “ Associate Reformed Church,” a denomination of which, at 
this distance, we had a very imperfect knowledge. 

The Synod express a ‘ hope, that none will mistake their intention, 
so far as to suppose, that in this paper they design an attack on Chris- 
tians of any name: They will, however, not deny, that they did in 
tend to pass a severe censure upon the tenets of WHopkinsians ; 
whether they regard them as Christians or infidels. We might, 
therefore, be thought deficient in respect, not only to the donor of the 
pamphlet, but to ourselves as Liopkinsians, should we take no notice 
of the “ Warning,” of which we can no longer plead ignorance, and 
which denounces us as Errorists, as ‘enemies under the garb of 
friends,’ and as holding sentiments nearly allied to Socinianism, *‘ no- 
tions, which ape the gospe! dexterously, and contradict it impudent- 
ly.’ Still we were in doubt, whether it would not be a waste of time, 
on ovr part and that of our readers, to occupy our few pages with 
strictures upona pamphlet which represents President Edwards’ 
work on the Will, as “written in a style too metaphysical for the mass 
of his readers,” and says that he ‘incorrectly taught that Christ was 
subject to the law merely as a man’—which represents Dr. Hopkins’ 
System of Divinity as teaching ‘ many tenets which differ widely from 
the received faith of the Church of God’—which denounces Dr. Watts 
as an Anti-Triniterian—and which advecates such absurd and ante 
scriptural sentiments as ‘the Eternal Generation of the Son of God ;’ 
the Eternal Procession of the Holy Ghost; that Christ performed for 
the Elect all the obedience which the law required of them, and that 
there was a “ real transfer of guilt and liability to punishment” from 
him to them, so that he actually endured “that suffering to which 
they were bound in law;” that the liberation of the elect from pun- 
ishment is a “ matter of justice” to Christ; that Christ “purchased 
the influence of the Spirit to make men able and willing to embrace 
the offer of mercy ;” and that the salvation of the elect does not de- 
pend on any condilion to be performed by them. A bare statement 
of doctrines like these, is a sufficient refutation of them, in view of 
well instructed and well established Hopkinsians, such as we pre- 
sume most of the readers of the Hopkinsian Megazine are. Those 
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who are familiar with the works of the Edwardses, of Dr. Bellamy, of 
Dr. Hopkins, of Dr. Smalley, of Dr. West, and of Dr. Emmons, well 
know that sentiments such as those above named, are the ground 
work of Antinomianism, and a perversion of the genuine doctrines of 
Calvinism. 

But as the pamphlet before us, is written ina spirited and generally 
gorrect style, with an air of conviction and assurance, and comprises 
not a little ingenious sophistry ; itis thought that some strictures up- 
on it may be useful. We have not room, if we had time and talents, 
for an extended and labored defence of the doctrines denounced, or 
refutation of the doctrines advanced in the “ Warning.” We shall, 
therefore, attempt nothing more, at present, than a few cursory ob- 
servations. 

The pamphlet consists of two parts: The Varrative and the Tes 
timony, 

THE NARRATIVE. 

The first thing of much importance, that meets us in the Narrative, 
isthe Statement of Hopkinsian Sentiments, pp. 4, 5. and which is as 
follows : 

“In its present degree of perfection, this system of doctrines con- 
tains, among many others of minor importance, the following tenets, 
all of which, are either such as minister questions rather than godly 
edifying, or such as are manifestly subversive of the gospel of Christ. 

1. That all true holiness consists in disinterested benevolence. 

2. That sin and holiness are immediateiy created by God; and he 
is as much the author of sinful as of holy volitions. 

3. That there are no means of grace, nor promises of regenerating 
grace tothe doings of the unregenerated, and consequently it is idle 
to exhort sinners to pray or use any of the ordinances of God as means 
ef grace. 

4. That the heart of man only is affected by the fall; and that fall- 
en man possesses all the requisite natural ability to believe in Christ, 
end obey the commands of God. 

5. That although Adam’s sin was the occasion of the sinfulness of 
his future offspring, yet they did not sin in him and fall with him; but 
by a divine constitution it was made certain or declared to be so, that 
if he sinned, they should in like manner sin; so that sin is neither 
imputed nor conveyed from Adam to his posterity, but he simply prov- 
ed the occasion of God’s bringing all his posterity into the world ina 
atate of moral depravity. 

6. That Christ did not-represent the elect in the covenant of grace, 
90 as to-obey and suffer in their room; nor is his righteousness im- 
puted to believers so as to become their justifying righteousness. 

7. That faith is @ modification of love, and the condition of gospel 
justification. 
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8. That Christ did not by his obedience and sufferings satisfy the 
law and justice of God, so as to purchase pardon, reconciliation and 
eternal salvation for his people ; but merely suffered asa general sub- 
stitute for the sinful race of mankind, that the real disposition of God 
towards sin might be seen. In this manifestation of the disposition of 
God, atenement consists. The way is, therefore, now opened for 
God to be reconciled to sinners; and the situation and circumstances 
are such, that he may consistently bestow or withhold mercy, just as 
shall tend most effectually to answer the purposes of Divine good 
ness; while he is not brought under any covenant engagement to 
Christ, to save any of the human race. Consequently the idea of 
Christ being legally charged with the guilt of the representees, and 
of their sins being removed by the atonement, is excluded. 

9. It is requisite to the existence of faith and of every saving grace, 
that the sinner should have such a disposition as implies a willingness 
to be damned for the glory of God; if it be more for his glory, that he 
should be damned than saved. 

10. To which now, at least, may be added, That Christ is not the 
elernal Son of God.” 

Upon this statement, we would observe, that it is both deficient 
and redundant; and in some particulgrs, incorrect. It is deficient, as 
it leaves out many doctrines which Hopkinsians believe, and consider 
as by no means of “minor importance,” and includes such only as 
differ from the creed of “the Associate Reformed Synod.” It would 
have been but candid, if the Synod had mentioned, that they made 
such a selection from our system of doctrines. It is redundant, as it 
contains some things, which Hopkinsians do not profess to believe. 
When and where have Hopkinsians said, that “ there are no means of 
grace?” We do not deny, that there are means of grace; but only 
that they ean be acceptably used with an unholy heart. Where are 
the Hopkinsians who say, that “Christ did not represent the elect in 
the covenant of grace ?” Hopkinsians make a wide distinction between 
the covenant of grace, andthe covenant of redemption. They do not 
consider Christ as a party to the covenant of grace, which they hold to 
be a transaction between God and every true believer. The above 
statement is incorrect in several particulars. The second article is ex- 
pressed in a manner, which is calculated to convey a wrong idea 
Hopkinsians believe, that God “creates evil,’’ as he says; and that 
he ‘creates a clean heart,’ as David prays; but they do not suppose, 
that either sin, or holiness, is a material, or spiritual substance, dis 
tinct from the free, voluntary affections and exercises of men, created 
as the element of light was “ in the beginning.” Instead, therefore, 
ef saying, that holiness and sin are “immediately created,” they say, 
that creatures are dependant, and without a self-determining power— 
that God turns their hearts, moves them, ang works in them to will 
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andtodo. The third article would lead some readers to suppose, 
that we do not exhort sinners to pray, or do any other duty ; whereas 
we contend, that they “possess all the requisite natural ability to 
obey the commands of God,” and therefore urge upon them their 
whole duty. We know of no Hopkinsians, who would say, without 
qualification, as in the seventh article, that “ faith is a modification of 
The doctrine of faith, as held by Hopkinsians, is, that a living 


” 
love. 


and saving faith is neither simply love, nor simply belief, but a com- 
plex exercise, including both a belief and love of the truth, or that 
it is a ‘ believing with the heart,’ and that it ‘ works by love.’ 

In the eighth article, Hopkinsians are represented as holding, that 
‘God is not brought under any covenant-engagement to Christ, to 
save any of the humanrace; whereas they believe, that, in the cove- 
nant of redemption, the Father gave Christ a people, and engaged 
that they should be willing in the day of his power.’ 

To the ninth article, we suppose Hopkinsians wili all assent, with 
proper explanations. They do believe, that self-denial is involved in 
every “ saving grace ;” and that one who possesses true love, prefers 
the glory of God to his own interest, feels unconditional submission 
to the Divine will, and loves the Justice, as well as the Grace of 
God. 

The tenth article is a negative, not found, to our knowledge, in any 
Hopkinsian symbol, or confession of faith ;but we have no objection 
to its being added ; as it no doubt expresses the belief of most Hopkin- 
sians on the subject. 

We shall only add, respecting this mutilated and distorted creed, 
imposed upon Hapkinsians, that it is but fair, toleave sect and denom- 
ination, to make a creed for themselves, and to express their own 
sentiments, in their own language. 

The remaining eight pages of the Varrative, contain miscellaneous 
observations upon Professor Stewart’s Letters to Professor Miller, 
Professor Miller’s reply, Dr. Priestley’s works, Dr. Watts’s “ Glory 
of Christ,” which “ turned the head of the Rev. John Shearman of 
Mansfield, Conn.” the work of Barton W. Stone, “ the great apostle 
of the Western New-Lights,” Prof. Murdock’s Sermon, Dr. Grif- 
fin’s “ views of the Atonement,” Wilson Thompson’s “ Simple Truth,” 
ond “ Dr. Exy himself,” who is in favour of a union between differ- 
ent Denominations, and who ‘ has lost sight of his dignity, and- be- 
come known both to the Christian and un-Christian public by his op- 
position to his Hopkinsian brethren ; and has risen to an eminence as 
a controvertist, which he probably never would otherwise have ac- 
quired, by arranging himself under a hostile standard against those 
with whom he is living in the most close and sacred communion.’— 
The question, whether Dr. Watts was a Unitarian, is agitated ; a 
question, which we thought had been sufficiently discussed, and 
15 
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pretty satisfactorily settled, in the columns of the Boston Recorder. 

With these “ matters and things,” we, as Hopkinsians, should have 
little concern, if they had not been introduced to illustrate and con- 
firm the belief of the Synod, that “the Hopkinsian views of the 
atonement, lead directly to Socinianism.” But since they are intro- 
duced with this view, we must take some notice of them. 

We, then, admit, that Dr. Hopkins lived and died within seventy 
miles of “ the Cradle of Socinianism’—that Dr. Priestley “ arrived 
in the United States, about the time Dr. Hopkin’s system of Divinity 
was published”—and that some who formerly used Dr.Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, have become Unitarians. But, we do not clearly see, 
all this proves the tendency of Hopkinsian views, to Socinianism ; 
while it is within our knowledge, that the Hopkinsians have uniform- 
ly been some of the most strenuous advocates of the Deity and 
Atonement of Christ—that rarely an individual of them has gone over 
to the Unitarian ranks—that scarcely a Unitarian congregation, so 
far as we can recollect, exists in any Parish or Society, in which 
Hopkinsian sentiments have ever been taught—and that, as soon as 
any Charch or Society have become avowedly Unitarian, they have 
uniformly laid aside the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts. Indeed 
the Version of Watts, is, throughout, so irreconcileable with every 
form of Anti-Trinitarianism, that the use, or discontinuance, of that 
Version, forms a line of demerkation betweenTrinitarians, and Uni- 
tarians ; and the continued use of it, is believed to have had, and 
still to have, a salutary influence in preserving the Churches from 
the inroads of Arian and Soeinian errors. Those ministers, and oth- 
ers in New-England who have exchanged Orthodoxy for. Unitarian- 
ism, have scarcely, in any instance, touched the borders of Hopkin- 
sianism : their progress has been from Calvinism to Arminianism or 
Antinomianism, and from thence to Arianism and Socinianism. This, 
with a very few exceptions, has beentheir downward course, in years 
past. 

But lest “ the Narrative” should fail to produce conviction of the 
Socinian tendency of Hopkinsian views of the Atonement; the Sy- 
nod endeavor to make it appear apriort. The following is their 
singular method of reasoning: “If Christ did not die to satisfy the 
law and justice of God, and purchase salvation for his people ; but if, 
as Hopkinsians say, he died merely to make a display of the hatred 
of God against sin, so that this being done, he may in sovereignty ex- 
tend mercy to some or all or none of the human race, as seems best to 
his infinite wisdom ;—then, as the hatred of God against sin is dis- 
played im the punishment of Devils and finally impenitent sinners, 
and in the declarations of his word, where is the absolute necessity 
for an atonement made by a Divine Saviour? The ends of his gov- 


ernment ¢an be answered without it. But it does not agree with out 
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ideas of God to suppose, that he would inflict any sufferings on 
Christ without an absolute necessity. His sufferings, therefore, 
were not expiatory ; but were merely incidental to the discharge of 
his duties, as a“ Teacher sent from God.” But that an atonement 
may be made for sin is the great reason which calls for a Divine Sa- 
viour. As, therefore, we have seen that this reason does not exist, 
we may safely conclude that Christ is not Divine; and any thing in 
the seriptures apparently to the contray must be charged to the ac- 
count of metaphor and figure.” Now, this only shows the conclusion, 
to which, in the opinion of the Synod, ‘ speculative men, who are fond 
of carrying their principles out, will arrive, from such premises as the 
Hopkinsian ideas furnish them.’ But the reasoning is altogether 
sophistical. It is true, that God’s hatred of sin is displayed in the 
punishment of the finally impenitent: but would it be displayed, if 
half, or more, of the sinners of our race, should be saved without the 
‘declaration of his righteousness,’ which was made by the sufferings 
of Christ ? How, on this supposition, would it appear, that God hates 
the sins of those whom he saves? Who would feel bound to give 
credence tothe “declarations of his word,” if thus contradicted by 
his conduct? Besides, the Synod should have known, that the senti- 
ment of Hopkinsians is, that as clear and full a display of God’s 
hatred of sin, as would be made by the condigr punishment of all men, 
must be made, before one sinner can be consistently pardoned; which 
could be made by him only who is “God manifest in the flesh.” 
Instead of the “ Hopkinsian views of the Atonement,” we “ most 
firmly helieve” the views of it, entertainea by this very Synod, and 
other modern Calvinists, lead, if not “ directly,” yet indirectly, to So- 
cinianism. From the Eternal Generation of the Son, the Arianshave 
pretty naturally inferred his inferiority to the Father; and from the 
eternal Procession of the Holy Ghost, they have as naturally infer- 
red his inferiority to both the Father and the Son. That Christ died 
for the Elect only, whose sins are imputed or transferred to him, as 
the sin of Adam had been to them, so that they are no longer deserv- 
ing of punishment, though justified freely by grace; while the Non- 
elect are invited to partake of a salvation which is not provided for 
them, or to be had on any condition which they can perform—these 
views are so repugnant to the reason and common sense of “ specula- 
tive men,” that many have been driven by them to discard the doc- 
trine of Original Sin, and of Native Depravity, and consequently, the 
Atonement and Divinity of Christ. From such Calvinistic views, 
some of the leading Unitarians in New and Old England, have de- 
parted; and probably it is from similer views, that the successors of 
Calvin himself, at Geneva, have descended to the lowest grade of So 


einianism. 
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But we are anticipating the few remarks which we have to make 
upon the principal part of the Synod’s “ Warning,” viz. 

i “THE TESTIMONY.” 

In this Testimony, the Synod state their views of some of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the gospel, under the following heads: The doc- 

1 Bi | trine of the Trinity—The Eternal Sonship of Christ—The Mediatori- 

| al Person of Christ— and the Mediatorial Righteousness of Christ. 

Respecting the first head, 

The Doctrine of the Trinity, 

We have no controversy with the Synod. They make a scriptural 
statement of the doctrine, and give a satisfactory answer to some 
popular objections against it. A single observation, on the 16th page, 
strikes us, as a needless concession. “We are not to understand 

: the word person, in that gross, carnal sense, when used in reference 
tH to God,as when used in reference to men.” We are not aware, that 
the term person, as applied to men, is used in a more gross or cavnal 

sense, than the term being. The term person denotes an individual, 
intelligent agent, whether applied to men, to angels, or to God ; and, 
in either application, means precisely the same thing. The differ- 
ence between human, angelic, and Divine persons, does not lie in their 
personality, any more than in their consciousness. Adam is the same 
person now, that he was before he died, and will be the same person, 
after the resurrection: and Christ was the same person before his 
incarnation, as he is now, and will be through eternity: ‘He is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.’ There area few other 


expressions, which we should not use: but, on the whole, we consider 
this section of the Testimony, as ably written, and as giving a scrip- : 


tural view of the great and incomprehensible doctrine of the Trinity, 
which lies at the foundation of the scheme of Redemption, and pre- 
sents the only proper object of religious worship. 

We pass to the second head of the Testimony, 

“ The Eternal Sonship of Christ.” 

Under this head, the Synod quote, what we suppose to be an article 
in the Creed ofthe Associate Reformed Church, viz. “The Father is 
of none, neither begotten nor proceeding ; the Son is eternally begot- 
ten of the Father; and the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from 
the Father and the Son.” p.21. In accordance with this article, they 
propose ‘to adduce some considerations to show, that the Son is eter- 
nally begotten of the Father; or that the Sonship of Christ is eternal 
and Divine :’ and “ this point will be gained,” they think, if they can 
show, that Christ “was and is the Son of God, and that the name of 
Son properly belong’s to him, prior” to his Incarnation. Now, although 
we would not express a “ wish to palm ourselves upon the Chureh, as 
the distinguished friends of Orthodoxy ;” yet we venture to say, that 
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we do not think the Synod have gained their turning “point.” Let 


S 
us examine their arguments. 

“1, Our first argument is drawn from such passages of scriptuve 
as speak of God’s sending or giving his Son. If God sent his Son, 
then he had previously a Son to send.” Undoubtedly it is true, that 
the Father had a Son, before he sent him forth ; but it does not from 
hence follow, that he must have had a Son eternal ages before he sent 
him ; it might have been but a few years, or a few days before he 
sent him. And it seems to us, that the very passage, Gal. iv. 4. 
which the Synod quote, as “deserving of particular consideration,” 
proves, that the dime when the Father had a Son, was at the tncar- 
nation of Jesus: “™ When the fulness of time was come, God sent 
forth his Son made of a woman, made under the law,” &c. If the 
Son of God was made of a woman; then he was not a Son, until he 
was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost. And this is the 
reason, which the Angel expressly assigned to Mary, why her child 
should be called the Son of God, Luke i. 35. “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; 
therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee, shall be 
called the Son of God.” ‘This is the only reason giver in sacred 
scripture for Christ’s being so called. If the Son of God was made 
under the law; then Christ was not a Sontill his incarnation ; for he 
was under the law as to his human nature only, Christ’s being made 
of a woman, and made under the law—instead of being “ two leading 
ideas which enter into God’s sending his Son,” as the Synod say— 
are two leading ideas which enter into God’s making his Son. Christ 
became the Son of God, when he wagynade flesh: He was properly 
sent of the Father, when, thirty years after, he entered on his pub- 
lic ministry. 

It is a little curious to observe here, that the Synod, who are se 
confident that Hopkinsian views lead to Socinianism, should reason 
from those passages, which speak of Christ’s being sent, against our 
views of his Sonship, much as the Unitarians do, against his Divini- 
ty. The author of Bible--Vews, and other Unitarians, say, ‘Is not a 
Son who is sent, inferior to his Father, who sends him? As Christ, 
therefore, was a Son before he was sent or became incarnate, he must, 
in his nature, be inferior te the Father.’ And if, as the Synod say, 
‘being made of a woman is a leading idea in God’s sending his Son,’ 
or, in other words, if Christ’s being sent, means his becoming incar- 
nate ; we see not how the argument of the Unitarians can easily be 
answered. But if, according to our view of the subject, Christ be- 
came a Son by his incarnation, and was not sent, till he began his pub- 
lic ministry ; the Unitarian sophism falls to the ground. 

“2. The second argument of the Synod is, that “The Divinity of 
Christ is represented in scripture, as being prior to his assumption of 
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Review of a Warning against Hopkinsicnism, yc. 






MAY, 


the Mediatorial office ; and as making that office, and the discharge 


of its duties, an exercise of gracious condescension. P| 


Concerning this we have no dispute. “ Bu 


vii. 23. and y. 8.” 


Hiere we are unable 


argument, or the relevancy of the passa 


Son wasmade a High Priest, how does it 


the Son of God from eternity 2 And thou 
came a Sonat his incarnation ; yet why might he 
by the things which he suffered? And was it not an act of “ 


to st 


} 
rth, 


Dl. H. OS. 


t, add the Synod, the same 
is true of his Sonship —He maketh the Son a High Priest—Though he 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered. Heb. 


e 


s quoted. 


hence 


as we 


not lea 


eilner the 


force of the 


Because the 


follow, that he was 


vose, he be- 


rn obedience 


gracious 


condescension” for him, who was “conceived by the power of the 


Holy Ghost, and born without sin,” and whose human nature was in 


the death of the cross ? 


“3. It is the real Divinity of Christ which gives dignity to his ofti- 


cial character. } 
dignity is also represented as flowing from his Sonship.” 


Rom. ix. 5.” 


this, they adduce Heb: iv. 14. 


Son of God. 


Very true. 


personal union with the Divine, to become o 


bedient wnic 


» death, even 


“ But, say the Synod, this 


To prove 


We have a great High Priest, Jesus the 


But what is this to the pu 


r 
I 


p 


se? Canne 


t Jesus, the 


Son of God, in personal union with the Second Person in the Godhead 


a 


be a great High Priest, unless he were eternally the Son 
J 


“4, The exalted 
Divinity. Acts xx. 28.” 


merit 


of Christ’s blood 


Granted. 


ascribed to his being the Son of God.” 


prove this, is I. John i. 7. 
us from all sin. 


T 


results 


he passage 


from his 


of God ? 


proper 


“ But, add they, this merit is also 


adduced to 


The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 


But this passage neither asserts nor implies, that the 


merit of Christ’s blood arises from his being the Son of God: it sim- 


ply informs us whose blood it is, that cleanseth from sin, v 
of Jesus Christ, who is the Son of God. 


the merit of Christ’s blood ; nor does any other passage 
“5.” The argument here is, in substance, this; that the express- 


iz. the blood 


in the Bible. 


ions in scripture—God spared not his own Son—gave his only begol 


ten Son, &c.—which are designed to set forth the greatness of his 
love—would be improper, and calculated to excite too strong emo 
tions in the breast of Christians, upon supp 
the Son of God by an eternal, natural, 

the Synod reason again, in the same stra 
terms, asthe Rev. Noah Worcester, in hi 
the Synod would not understand the wo: 


sense ;” yet they seem not 


t 


» hesitate 


sition Jesus 


sary relation. 


Christ is not 
Here 


use nearly the same 


News. 


But though 


son, ia a “gross, carnal 


rstand t 


which speak of God’s paternal love, in such a sense, He 
not make any allowance for figurative language, or apply any “ fret- 


he passages, 


re, we must 


ting criticisms ;” but must understand every expression in the most 


literal sense ; and however absurd in itself, and repugnant to all our 


Phe passage says nothing of 
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ideas of God’s spirituality, that sense may be, still we must admit no 
“ secondary or figurative sense,” but only say, It is “ awfully mysteri- 
ous.” Without supposing that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and 
the only begotten Son of God, in the literal, “gross and carnal” sense, 
hat he is God’s well beloved Son, and that the love of a 


we believe, t 


human parent to an only son, furnishes a “just,” though faint and 
very inadequate idea of the Father's love, in giving his Son Jesus to 
die for sinners 

The Synod say, they “ have not forgotten the text, in Lukei. 35. 
But they ask, “If this be the proper foundation of his Sonship, how 
could his calling himself the Sen of God, or his saying that God was 
his Father, infer a claim of equality with the Father ?” We answer, 
His being the Son of God proves him to be the true Messiah; and 
from the prédictions of the’ O]d Testament, the Jews justly drew the 
conclusion, that the true Messiah, when he should come, would be a@ 
Divine person: hence, when Jesus said that God was his Father ; 
they considered him as ‘ making himself God.’ 

The next head of Testimony is, 

“ The Mediatorial Person of Christ.” 


The sentiments advanced under this h 





we consider as sound 
' 


and scriptural, We object to two expressions only; one of which 


implies, that Christ was tl Son of God before his incarnation, and 


the other—that‘a creat multitude of | kinsians” are disposed to 
unite with “Jews, Herod, Pontius Pilate, Arians and Socinians” in 
acting so “hellish a part” as to ‘ ufacture arguments to diminish 


the glory and dignity of Christ!’ The former we attribute to errone- 





ous apprehensions : the /affer. to unc ble fer lings. 





ro BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NO.) 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
Immortal ty ! Its very name works wonders. It nerves the arm, it en- 
kindles emotion, it imparts inspiration to the soul. The poet surveys with 
rapture the monuments of ahcient genius, that have entwined the brows of 
the sons of song with the wreath of immortality, and presses onward in his 





career of glory He plumes his faculties anew, and soars aloft into the 
regions of discovery. He wanders unconfined over the unexplored fields of 
nature, gazes with wonder on her eterna! sublimities, and * rides on vollied 
lightnings through the Heavens.” He labours for immortality. 


The thoughts of ac quirir in immortal name fires the breast of the his- 
torian with an uncommon ardour While he contemplates the histories of 
former times, that have won a deathless fame for their authors, he exult- 
ingly anticipates the day, when his own name and works shall be associat- 
ed with those which have preceded him In his visions of future glory, 
he behdlds them descending the stream of time as imperishable monuments 
of intelleetual achievement. He labors incessantly, foregoes the comforts 
of life, and looks to immortality for his reward. 


The same thought enkindles r pturous emotions m the breast of the phi- 


losopher. He scans the writir of ancient sages, notes the points at 
which they forsook the guidance of truth, and thus learns to reason with 
greater accuracy and succe He heeds not the call of pleasure; he looks 


with pity on the bustling multitudes, who are chasing the phantoms of 
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ephemeral ambition, or wasting their vigour in the tumults of dissipation; 
and plies all his powers to the speculations of wisdom. Immortality is the 
goal of bis ambition 

All the sons of genius and of art are stimulated to vigorous exertion by 
this imposing sound. There is something fascinating in the very thought of 
having one’s name tfansmitted to posterity, and of being issociated with 


the m ster-spirits of former ages, This boast« d immortality, however, is 
but an empty name, a delusive charm. Its foundation i: not sure It is 
based on the opinions and fickle humours of men. It cannot withstand 
**the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds;’’ nor can it give its vota 


ries the least title to that ‘* hope’? which is ‘‘a an anchor to the soul, 
both sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the veil.’’ 
When the sinner shal! appear trembling before his Judge, it will avail him 


nought to say that he a quired an immortal name on earth; but the reflec- 
tion that he did it at the expense of his etern il interest, will sting his soul 
with anguish, and render him speechless. He has caught the shadow, but 
lost the reality. He has secured his earthly fame, but lost his so il. 

In the gospel, life and immortality are brought to light. The humbl 
follower of the Saviour has laid the foundation of his fame on an immove- 
able basis He seeks not the honor that comes from men, but ‘** that 
which cometh from God only.”” While the sons of genius are wasting their 


vigour, destroying their he alth, and making the'r way qux k to the grave, 





to acquire a name among t! great ones of the earth, he, penitent and 





humb! y» hears the voics of God, obeys and * lives forever.” Enwrap| ed 
in silent contemplations on the character and perfections of Jehovah, he 
adores the riches of divine grace, and awaits with triumphant hope the 
$ ur, when he shall wine his way to glory With the Ly ostle, he can say, 
* T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteonsness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” When “ the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat,’? when ruin shall fiercely sta 

wherever the power of God} energised, whe time shall be swallowed 
up mn the ocean of e ernity, his deathless spint sh: ll appear before he 


throne of the Eternal, bright with the licht of Immanuel’s countenance, 


and decked with the robes of a blissful immortality. NOVUS 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS 

1828, March 26th, Ordained Rev. THomas Ayer as Pastor of the 
Cong. Church in Albany, Me. Sermon by Rev. Allen Greely of Turner 
il 16th, Ordained Rev. Marrix Tupper as Pastor of the 
h in Hardwick, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Ely of Munson. 

1828, April 9th, Installed Rev. Catvinw Curser as Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Chureh in Windham, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Z. 8. Barstow of 
Keene. 

1828, April 10th, Installed Rev. Tuomas H. Sxinwen, D. D. as Pas- 
tor of the Cong. Church in Pine-Street, Boston. Sermon by Rev. Edward 
Beecher. 

1828, April 17th, Installed Rev. Samvue. Wuewrury as Pastor of the 
Ist Cong. Church in East-Windsor, Conn Sermon by Rev. Mr. Hawes of 
Hartford, from Matth. iii. 12. 

1828, April 30th, Ordained Rev. Coanues Firesu as Pastor of the 
Cong. Church, Woodstock, Abington Parish, Conn. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Judson of Ashford. 

1828, April 23d, Installed Rev. Danien Dawa Tappan as Pastor of 
the Cong. Church in Alfred, Me. Sermon by Rev. B, Tappan of Augusta, 
from Acts v. 20, 


1828, Apr 
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